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the school, others, closer to it in geography, are com-
pletely unaware of it.

There is no doubt that the language used in
schools has deteriorated since the war: the expletive
which once satisfied has given place to something
stronger, and this inevitably creates a bad impression
when faithfully recorded in print.   I have an almost
morbid dislike of bad language, so that I hope that
I shall not be suspected of undue optimism if I say
that I think its use (much as I.deprecate it) means
very little.   The whole trouble in the matter lies in
the fact of its conventionality:   some words are
clearly better suited to express irritation than others:
it is impossible to show passion by saying " pop ":
and it is a thousand pities that no original genius has
arisen to induce boys to conventionalize the matter
still further.   If it could once be agreed that" blow "
or " dash " were words of the foulest significance, it
might be hoped that those who wished to swear
would be content to use them, and thereby spare the
ears of the sensitive.   The words they use now have
quite as little meaning for them, and derive all their
sinister  attraction from  associations   which  the
ordinary boy would repudiate with horror.

So long as the public wish for lurid school stories
they will get them, but as a rule they give as false an
impression of public school life as detective stories
would .give to a foreigner of the life of the ordinary
British citizen.              .

The genesis of such books is easily explained.